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THE PSYCHOPHYSICAL AS A PSEUDO-PROBLEM 


ILLIAM JAMES’S essay on the ‘‘automaton theory’’ in his 

Principles of Psychology was an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of the relation of the mind to the body on the basis of an appeal 
to a-very large body of evidence. But it originated from an attack 
James began against others who had confused physical with psy- 
chological concepts in the explanation of behavior. This mixing 
of concepts James originally regarded as illicit, and for this method- 
ological fault he attacked those psychologists who had confused 
them. But he soon realized that this nicety he was demanding was 
entirely ‘‘academic’’ and that the real task of the psychologist 
was to describe what he saw without first of all labelling some data 
mental and some physical. Certainly the ideal of psychology was 
not to be reached by taking one of these groups of data and con- 
sidering it alone, nor again by trying to find some non-empirical 
bridge across the breach made in the psychological material, nor 
by considering both groups in isolation. In other words, James 
eventually thought of the psychophysical problem as more than a 
mere problem of psychological method, as more than the problem 
of the relation of psychology to physiology. To him it was a prob- 
lem of what the phenomena were in the complex life of men and 
animals. Thus when Bergson objected to James’s term ‘‘efferent 
and afferent feelings,’’ he replied that this usage was not based on 
a confusion of two kinds of concepts but was explicitly chosen in 
consequence of his views concerning the basic problem, and because 
these terms were descriptively necessary. 

But James’s own interactionist solution was ‘‘metaphysical,’’ 
so in psychology he chose a kind of parallelism. Thus then, for 
psychology, the psychophysical problem was resolved into a postu- 
late, which is the same thing as saying that the primary import 
of the problem was regarded as methodological. But to take a 
problem as a postulate is, within the region of discourse based on 
this postulate, to regard the problematical character of the original 
problem as essentially illusory. A problem becomes a Scheinprob- 
lem not only when it is shown that an answer to it would be mean- 
ingless, but when it is shown that one or more of several prima facie 
conceivable answers to it can be considered in their own rights with- 
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out regard to their mutual discrepancies. For this means that 
the ‘‘problem’’ has lost its problematic character, and ‘‘answers’’ 
to it are considered outside the disjunctive context of possibilities 
in which they perhaps had their historical origins. 

Thus among thinkers who are scientifically oriented, it is the 
fashion to discuss the psychophysical problem only as Schein, as a 
problem having only an imputed significance dependent upon one’s 
conceptual and experimental paraphernalia. Even to discuss the 
problem then becomes a symptom of ‘‘bad metaphysics.’’ It has 
been one of the traditional réles of philosophy to discuss the cast- 
off problems of science, but it is my thesis that even within philos- 
ophy the psychophysical problem is unsolvable and meaningless. 
Furthermore, it is possible to show that it is not solvable within 
philosophy for the same reasons that it is not amenable to solution 
within the field which positivism dominates. 

In any discussion of this problem, there is a duality of concepts 
which places limits on the applicability of any solution in terms of 
one or the other. Within the limits of scientific discussion, there 
is the dichotomy of the physical and the psychical, with the re- 
sulting distinctions such as Naturwissenschaften vs. Geisteswissen- 
schaften, physiology vs. psychology, behaviorism vs. introspection- 
ism. The answer to the problem of the nature of the mind-body 
relation which is accepted within one of these fields need not be 
considered in relation to its alternatives in the other, and in fact 
such considerations have been distinguished only by their futility, 
since each is dealing with a postulate and the ‘‘problem’’ remains 
outside, property of the philosopher. 

But within philosophy there is a distinction of concepts in terms 
of which the problem must be solved, if it is to be solved. It is not 
based on abstractions from the empirical contents of sciences; it 
is not a duality of physis and psyche, for these are only repetitions 
of previous distinctions. It is a wholly ontological distinction. 
It is that between ‘‘mind as existence’’ and ‘‘mind as reference.”’ 
This, in the consideration of the psychical as a body of experience 
handed over to philosophy for comprehension, is more basic than 
the usual distinctions such as that between substance and func- 
tion, act and content, and the like, for each of these recur within 
each of the contexts of existence and reference. 

By ‘‘mind as existence’? I mean a specific kind (if there is 
such a kind) of being which fulfills all the usual criteria of exist- 
ence—standing in relationships, among which are temporal, spa- 
tial, and causal relations; ‘‘making a difference’’; possessing acci- 
dents; being a particular; and perhaps given through intuition 
or acquaintance and subject to study by induction. It is the 
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‘“‘mind’’ of the psychologist who does not deny that in some sense 
there is mentality and of the theologian who believes in a substan- 
tial soul. In the broadest sense mind as existence is a cosmolog- 
ical concept, a concept of a thing which does things, and what it 
does and how it does it are of interest to the psychologist, the his- 
torian, the sociologist, the theologian, and the metaphysician. It 
may be a substance with functions, or it may be a specific func- 
tion of another substance; it may be an emergent from certain 
relationships, or an aspect of all existence ; it may contain peculiarly 
mental or neutral or physical contents; it may be a ‘‘shadow’’ of 
the brain, a ‘‘lyrie ery in the midst of business,’’ or an atomic soul 
implanted by an act of divine creation. It may be a reality or an 
illusion. But withal, when it is being talked about falsely or truly, 
naively or skillfully, it is talked about as though it were, i.e., as an 
existent. 

On the other hand we have ‘‘mind as reference,’’ not as a form 
of existence or a substance, but as the locus of intention, Hus- 
serl’s pole of subjectivity. In a word, mind is meaning. This 
usage of the word is not an emphasis on the fact that an existential 
mind contains meanings (which, of course, it may, as it does pre- 
eminently in Brentano’s psychology), or that the necessary con- 
dition of meaning is mentality; but that unless there is meaning 
we have no right to speak of mind. Mind is not an existent among 
other existents, but it is the known-ness of existents. It is not 
Dasein but Bewusstsein in a very literal sense. This is the ‘‘mind”’ 
of the epistemologist. 

When we discuss the mind-body problem, we are discussing 
mind under its first connotation; it is a particular kind of existent 
and we are interested in its relation to another kind of existent we 
call body. Or it may be a peculiar function of some organized 
beings, and we are interested in its causal and functional relations 
to the other functions and characteristics of this organism. The 
problem of determining what these relations are, of course, is not 
a simple one, and it is unlike other problems of discovering cor- 
relations in science in so far as it is a question of discovering rela- 
tionships existing between things in diverse fields of scientific 
experience, each having its own autonomous laws and its own ir- 
reducible methods. But this is an a posteriori difficulty, a question 
of scientific diplomacy, as it were. In essence, it is just another 
question of what is causally related to what, and it is simply un- 
fortunate that the methods which are applicable in the solution of 
problems within the two fields are as a matter of fact inadequate to 
the problems concerning the relationship between those special 
phenomena which share some of the characteristics of each field. 
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It is only when we discuss the subject-object relation that the 
second connotation of mind becomes relevant. For to think of 
mind as an existing thing and at the same time to try to describe 
knowing is to commit oneself from the beginning to psychologism 
which will result either in skepticism or in an appeal to a miracle 
to show that one existing thing can have within it or can take within 
it the qualities and logical characteristics of another existing thing. 
It is dogmatism of the most naive kind if it avoids utter skepticism ; 
it is like the attempt to find the limits of what is possible through 
an examination of one of the many possibilities, since it takes one 
of many supposedly known things (mind as a thing) as the ground 
for knowing the limits to which all other things can be known. 
Strictly speaking, it is a hysteron proteron to explain how and 
whether knowing in general is possible on the basis of the charac- 
teristics of something we suppose we know. Yet to think of the 
mind as an existing thing, and then in existential terms to make 
this thing the basis of all our knowledge, is to commit this fallacy. 
Skepticism has always resulted from attempts to base all knowledge 
on the supposedly known characteristics of the brain and nervous 
system, but the radical error in these attempts lies not in the in- 
evitable failure to explain the better known in terms of the less 
known, but in the attempt to explain a knowing which has validity 
on the basis of a thing which can only exist. The fatal error in 
the naturalistic argument is not avoided by substituting the exist- 
ing ‘‘mind’’ for the existing ‘‘brain’’ (a change exhibited, for 
example, in the movement from Hobbes to Berkeley), for the source 
of the failure is not in what existent is taken as fundamental but 
in the fact that the foundation is taken as any existent. Hume’s 
skepticism is inevitable from the logic of empiricism rather than 
from its contents. 

To say that ‘‘the knowing mind is’’ without a complete ‘‘bracket- 
ing’’ of its natural existence is the first step in the direction of 
skepticism; on the other hand, though, to say that ‘‘the acting 
mind is’’ without going in the opposite direction and enmeshing 
it in its existential relations to other existents is definitely to in- 
fringe upon the parsimony of psychology. Now it is this dual 
task, of bracketing the existence of the mind when we are inter- 
ested in knowing, and of integrating its existence and function into 
a causal complex when we are interested in knowing it as we are 
in psychology, which is the source of the principal difficulty in the 
metaphysics of the mind. The dual task, with its duality of con- 
cepts, provides difficulty for any unitary metaphysical theory be- 
cause, first, we must suppose that it is one mind we are talking 
about. If we can not establish some relationship between the two 
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meanings the metaphysics is one-sided by taking one or the other 
as fundamental. And that there is some positive correlation be- 
tween the two is not only a demand of metaphysics but also it is 
a conclusion which can be reached within psychology itself. If 
the causal connections of mind as existent do not occur (in the 
form of stimuli, needs, ete.) there is no experience and thus mind 
as reference does not function. And on the other hand, if the in- 
tending mind does not function, the causal existential complex 
remains, along with all else, utterly unknown, so that the problem 
does not even occur. 

And a second source of difficulty is that not only do the de- 
scriptions of mind begin with necessarily different presuppositions 
derived from intention or existence, but they must end up not 
conflicting with one another. This is, in fact, but a corollary of 
the first, since a term can not have contradictory characters. But 
it is important to give it separate consideration. Generally philo- 
sophical solutions conclude with a mind which works in only one 
context, so that only the first desideratum is achieved. In terms 
of the present question, we must demand that the description of 
mind in one of its connotations shall not conflict either with the 
actual description made of its other aspect or, @ fortiori, with the 
possibility of giving this other description. Briefly, a theory as 
to how the mind is related to the body must not exclude the possi- 
bility that it can be related to the object, and conversely. Not 
only would such theories lack philosophical generality, but they 
would preclude the possibility of complementing each other. For, 
after all, the body and its relation to the mind are claimed in psy- 
chophysical theories to be objects of the knowing mind. The ex- 
istential problem must be solved within a subject-object complex, 
but a subject-object relation supervenes only upon highly special- 
ized existential conditions. 

Now that the general structure of the philosophical problem has 
been clarified, we are in a position to see why it can not be solved. 
The embarrassment before the problem of the nature of mind is of 
precisely that nature which could be avoided in the sciences only 
by a relegation of the entire problem to the limbo of philosophy ; 
but the philosopher can not pass the responsibility on. We have 
in philosophy, just as we had in science, two sets of concepts and 
two tasks, in both of which the same entity appears. To solve the 
problem of the nature of that entity is impossible if both tasks 
can not be accomplished. This difficulty, which was first met with 
in the sciences, is now repeated in the philosophical discussion. 
Let us see how this is the case. 

The postulates of epistemology, which delimit the realm in 
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which discourse about the subject-object relation can be carried 
on, and the postulates of psychophysics, in terms of which dis- 
course about the mind-body relation must be conducted, appear 
to each other to be fictions, and their conflict is a case of tu quoque. 
We must consider the chief of these conflicts between the postulates 
or fictions with regard to the epistemological ‘‘Postulate of the 
Independence of the Observer’’ and the psychological ‘‘ Postulate 
of the Determination of the Subject.’’ 

The first is an attempt to avoid an infinite regress in validating 
claims to truth. In a psychological experiment, for example, we 
choose before the experiment is performed whose protocol we shall 
accept as true. If we are investigating the Miiller-Lyer illusion, for 
example, we must decide before we begin whether we are going to 
regard the lines as actually of equal length. Even to the operator, 
or to use a more accurate epistemological term, the observer, they 
may appear unequal in length, though he reports them as equal; 
to the other person, whom we call the (psychological) subject, 
they appear of unequal length, and he reports them so. There is 
no @ priori reason to prefer one report to the other. And it some- 
times happens that we choose wrongly. But what does this mean? 
It means that the subject may sometimes give in his protocol a 
judgment which we find to have a greater probability than that 
of the operator. When this happens, as it does every day in the 
introductory work of experimental psychology, we are in effect 
substituting for the original operator another observer (e.g., the 
teacher) who now treats both the original subject and operator as 
his subjects. He explains the illusion of the original operator, 
just as this operator wished to explain the illusion of his subject. 
But, again, the teacher who corrects the paper may be wrong, ete. 
In every case, we may extend the bounds of existential and causal 
explanation one step further in order to discount the truth of some 
protocol, yet we never quite extend the bounds infinitely so that 
the last observer discounts his own report on explanatory grounds, 
for even then his discount would necessarily claim immunity from 
existential discount and the observer would ipso facto set himself 
beyond those bounds. In a word, we preserve the impartiality, 
the objectivity, the truth of a series of observations by not applying 
to the entire series the conditions observed within it; we leave one 
observer outside the series of observations, yet we must remember 
that no particular observer is divinely ordained to stand above 
the series as its final judge. We arbitrarily break off the series 
of existential explanations and hold that the final observer (gen- 
erally one’s self) is independent. Yet that which is independent is 
outside the realm of scientific or existential discourse, since it is 
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not enmeshed in the relations of mutual determination which pro- 
vide the criterion of scientific existence. The observer who makes 
the final report then makes claims which deny his psychological 
existence, since to be an existing thing which might be studied by 
psychology would jeopardize the independence which is the sine 
qua non of his authority. In summary, the independence of the 
observer from the series of psychological determinations is the nec- 
essary condition for the truth of all judgments in psychology, 
among which may be descriptions of the existing minds as they 
function in the series observed. 

But what does the observer say? The prime necessity for the 
acceptability of his report to other observers likewise claiming dis- 
embodiment from causal connections which would invalidate their 
claims to truth, is that he not allow this epistemological inde- 
pendence to any of his subjects. It would be absurd, and an evi- 
dence of bad procedure, for the operator to report that the subject 
said so and so because ‘‘so and so was true’’ rather than because 
‘‘such and such conditions were effective.’’ A subject can not 
claim epistemological independence for that would be usurpation 
of the rdle of observer. (The psychological ‘‘subject’’ should not 
be confused wit the epistemological ‘‘subject,’’ and for that rea- 
son I continue to use the term ‘‘observer.’’) To be sure, he does 
often assert such a claim when he is impatient with a psychologist’s 
explanation of why he did and said such and such things, but 
this claim is just another event to be recorded in the operator’s 
protocol and to be explained as merely symptomatic of further 
complexities in the existing conditions; the observer alone must be 
thought to have a special revelation of the truth if psychology is 
not to crumble. The observer can not attribute to his subject the 
same rights and immunities he demands for himself. To allow 
such attribution would not be parsimonious, but indeed prodigal. 
It would abrogate scientific explanation by allowing the subject to 
escape from the existential nexus and thus, like the observer, to 
lose his scientific existence. In order to preserve the scientific 
identity of the subject, we must suppose him causally determined.* 

The two postulates are thus seen to be essential for any investi- 
gation of the mind, and they are not in conflict in their specific 
application to single cases, for in no case are both postulates ap- 

1 The exclusive concern in psychology for the person of the subject under 
the ideal of objectivity generally leads to behaviorism, whereas interest in the 
person of the operator leads to introspective psychologies and (as in the case 
of James) to interactionism. But it must not be supposed that the latter 
theories are more ‘‘epistemological’’ than the former, for the concept of the 


mind they allow is still existential and thus without relevance to the justifica- 
tion of psychology as valid knowledge. 
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plied to one individual mind without one or the other being more 
acceptable from the general nature of the problem, the rdle of the 
particular instance in the solution of some larger problem, and 
the conventional determinants of the general import of the prob- 
lem. That is, if the subject attempts to justify his protocol by 
saying it is really true, we either discount it existentially or allow 
him to swap places with the original operator, giving an existential 
explanation of the original operator’s report and allowing the 
original subject to enjoy epistemological independence. Thus when 
the two postulates conflict in the application to a single case, we 
make a pragmatic choice between them. 

Nevertheless, the two are in inevitable conflict when we do not 
carefully delimit their application in this pragmatic manner. For 
what one of them asserts the other denies, and each makes its as- 
sertion universally since psychology wishes to describe all minds 
(or at least all organisms which have minds) and epistemological 
rigor requires that in some ways the describer shall remain psycho- 
logically indescribable. Their relation to each other is suggestive 
of Kant’s third antinomy. Its thesis is that we must think of 
every phenomenon as causally determined in time, and yet some 
phenomena must be acknowledged to have another non-temporal 
determination. This second determination is the transcendent 
causality of freedom. Strictly speaking, it is not only a trans- 
cendent causality but also ‘‘transcendental’’ and non-existential 
in the same way that the observer (like the Bewusstsein iiberhaupt) 
is transcendental and non-existential. In Kant, the other de- 
termination is not merely negative, but is a determinate causality 
of freedom. And here in this conflict, the independence of the ob- 
server is only a precondition for the validity of truth-claims; the 
observer is not like an angel or a spirit merely free from phenome- 
nal causes, but is subject to other non-phenomenal determinations, a 
‘‘causality of truth.’’ These other determinations are the excuse 
the observer has for claiming truth; he is not determined by exist- 
ing conditions (as are the subjects he observes), but he is deter- 
mined solely by the truth of that which he observes. And the truth 
of that which he observes, unlike the thing itself which his subject 
reacts to, exercises no phenomenal or existential determination on 
his act of judgment. 

Yet there is a difference between Kant’s antinomy and the pres- 
ent one which is very important. Kant was speaking of the differ- 
ence between sensuous and non-sensuous causation, and that is, at 
least to the psychologist interested in aping natural scientific meth- 
ods, the same as the conflict between a thoroughgoing behaviorism 
and some kind of dynamic dualism. Here, this second and more 
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fundamental conflict, which is not within the scope of psychology 
so much as it is between psychology and epistemology, is as it were 
perpendicular to that problem of what the actual existing phe- 
nomenal or non-phenomenal causal relations are. It is a question 
delivered broadside at the conflicts among various psychophysical 
theories, asking what the legitimacy of their conflicts may be. It 
demands that whatever answer be given to the psychophysical prob- 
lem, it be not such as to obviate the justification of that answer 
itself. Kant can certainly be considered in the antinomies to be 
dealing with a question perfectly analogous to this one of legitimiz- 
ing some answer, since he had already dealt with the substantial 
problems of existence and causal determinations in the analytic of 
principles, ete. In the antinomy the problem is not so much that 
of determinism vs. freedom as phenomena as it is of the limits of 
the transcendental and phenomenal in general. But his answer was 
almost always misunderstood as an existential solution to the prob- 
lem of freedom (which would be analogous to saying that an ex- 
istential interactionism would solve the problem of the validity of 
knowledge which a psychophysical organism claims). For example, 
Schopenhauer considered the antinomy solved in Kant’s tendency 
to regard the thing in itself as will. This had some historical justi- 
fication, but it destroyed the fruitfulness of the regulative use of 
the two antithetical propositions. And to think of the postulate of 
epistemological independence as being satisfied by an interactive 
mind is similarly to miss the essence of the problem by giving an 
existential answer to a transcendental question. 

Interactionism is and remains a psychophysical theory, but it 
is obvious that it places fewer obstacles in the way of non-existential 
determination than some other theories would. But what this 
theory might accomplish for epistemology it destroys for psychol- 
ogy ; it steals from the rich psychologist to feed to poor epistemolo- 
gist. Let us for the moment suppose that mental states are not 
private and that the mind of another individual, or at least his 
consciousness, is a datum for the observer in a psychological in- 
vestigation, or else let us suppose that the mind and consciousness 
will be legitimate psychological contents whether so given or not. 
Then we could give an existential explanation of the subject’s be- 
havior, calling in the psychical whenever it is needed. So far so 
good. But we could never appeal to the non-existential transcen- 
dental ‘‘responsibilities’’ of the subject, his ‘‘epistemological dig- 
nity,’’ to account for his observed actions. To do so would be to 
break the causal chain even after we had strengthened it so as to 
deny the ad hoc character of those hypotheses most psychologists 
would make, if at all, only in order to preserve universal causation. 
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In other words, interactionism in psychology will not be sufficient 
to the epistemological task unless we attribute to the psychophysi- 
cally interactive mind a kind of determination which would vitiate 
the psychological usefulness of the theory. 

Among the theories which would cause most embarrassment we 
might mention epiphenomenalism. It would make knowledge im- 
possible (and hence its own truth invalid) if it were based on the 
naturalistic arguments which have been used historically to justify 
it; idea can be an epiphenomenon of brain and at the same time 
expressive of a constituent of true judgment only if brain-states be 
first seen not as merely existentially determined but as logically 
implicated. But that is to acknowledge the inadequacy of the 
naturalistic description of the brain, for the logical (or, more 
generally, the ‘‘spiritual’’) determination was originally denied in 
order to assert the adequacy of these naturalistic methods to the 
brain as a particular object. 

Parallelism makes knowledge possible and also allows causal 
study to be complete, but it is no solution to the problem unless it 
appeals to some purely metaphysical identification of logic with 
existence in the manner of Spinoza’s ‘‘order and connection of 
ideas’’ as the same as ‘‘order and connection of things.’’ Leibniz 
himself realized this was no real solution to the problem, but was 
and remained purely speculative and fictional, since we must sup- 
pose the mind to act as if there were no body, and body to act as 
if there were no mind, and both to act as though they influenced 
each other. This is but a restatement of the problem, for we act as 
though the mind as existent had no relation to mind as reference 
(the mind of the subject), and mind as reference to have none to 
existence (the mind of the observer), and sometimes, though in- 
explicably, as if they ‘‘influenced’’ each other, i.e., as though the 
existentially explicable subject nevertheless enjoyed independence. 
Leibniz’s fictions are analogous to these. But the problem is when 
to make each fiction and when to draw the line between the con- 
tradictory properties of subject and observer. And the answer 
that parallelism gives to the particular manifestations of this prob- 
lem is merely a repetition of the pragmatic. 

Thus also within philosophical speculation, the psychophysical 
problem is unresolvable. Not all unsolvable problems are mean- 
ingless, of course, for there may be mysteries all along the line in 
philosophy. But a problem is meaningless if it can not be an- 
swered because of the logical peculiarities any answer would exhibit. 
And such is the situation here. The question of the nature of the 
mind is meaningless because the two parts of the answer—it is 
involved in knowledge and it is existentially related in some way to 
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the body—attribute, as we have seen, contradictory properties to 
the mind. To make right answers to each question means logically 
to talk about two different things. The original question of the 
nature of the mind, when clarified, breaks up into three: (@) How 
is the existing mind (if there is such) related to the body? and (b) 
How is the meaning mind related to the object? It is not incon- 
ceivable that each of these questions might be answered satisfac- 
torily. But in philosophy we wish to know something else: (c) 
How is the existing mind related to the knowing mind? It in- 
dubitably is, but we do not know how it is or even what we are 
asking for when we ask for this how. 

When the positivists abandoned the psychophysical problem to 
the metaphysician, and when the subject-object relation was left to 
the epistemologist and metaphysician because its ubiquity made it 
scientifically negligible, it was sometimes welcomed by philosophers 
who thought they could content themselves with an @ priori solu- 
tion and not have to be bothered by the disturbing conflicts between 
the law of the conservation of energy, etc., on the one hand and 
evidences from the ‘‘distribution of consciousness’’ and the like 
on the other. But they were doomed to disappointment, for the 
same difficulties which appeared in the scientific description of the 
problem recur in the philosophical consideration with even greater 
force. The problem is seen in its true light only in philosophy, 
since any attempt at solving it involves a choice between separate 
systems of thought with diverse emphases. Any general system of 
philosophy may be so organized that the mind will appear in one 
of its two modes of being as more at home in the world than in its 
other mode, and this means that the phenomena of one of the two 
fields will appear more significant than those of the other. But 
that is no solution to this specific problem itself, since what is left 
out as the result of any feigned solution must be reintroduced at 
the end as an ad hoc characterization of some appearances. 


Lewis WHITE BECK. 
Emory UNIVERSITY. 





REALISM AND THE ETHICAL PARADOXES 


N this essay I wish to point out some more or less universally 

accepted interpretations based upon common-sense experience of 
ethical situations, and to draw some conclusions from the tradi- 
tional philosophical analysis of these interpretations. There are 
some paradoxes which become immediately apparent upon any 
analysis of these common-sense assertions. The resolution of these 
paradoxes has directly or indirectly occupied thinkers on ethical 
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subjects throughout the whole history of western thought. Ethical 
theory on the philosophic level, naturally enough, is a reformulation 
of these common-sense interpretations necessitated by the paradoxes 
apparent in them. It seems, therefore, remarkable that in the 
whole history of western philosophy there has been no single system 
of ethical thought which has embraced the three fundamentals of 
common-sense interpretation into a self-consistent theory. In gen- 
eral there is no particular reason in making anything of a philo- 
sophie neglect of common-sense interpretation. But in the present 
instance the common-sense assertions seem to be of equal weight, so 
that the philosophic espousal of one or the other apparently depends 
upon extraneous or at least inferential material. As basis for this 
appearance we may note that philosopher after philosopher has 
passively admitted their equality by trying to force them into an 
unyielding theory. It may, furthermore, be urged that an analysis 
of western philosophy reveals the omission of some of these common- 
sense assertions from the basis of every theory to be, not a coin- 
cidence, but the result of a single metaphysical assumption. On 
the one hand the three common-sense assertions concerning ethical 
situations seem equally sound and permit of no intrinsic prefer- 
ence. On the other hand there has been a universal inability in 
western philosophy to give a refined and self-consistent analysis of 
ethical situations embodying these three assertions. If the history 
of ethical theory did not provide such an obvious lesson it would 
not be necessary to call into question the metaphysical assumption 
referred to above. But this history provides such a plethora of 
views which conflict only in the sense that they place emphasis 
upon one rather than another of the common-sense assertions that 
such a question is inevitable. These views conflict, that is to say, 
by exclusion rather than by offering different interpretations of the 
same thing; they solve the paradoxes of common-sense interpreta- 
tion by evasion rather than by reformulation. 


I 


The ethical situation when viewed by common-sense is variously 
and diversely interpreted. There do, however, seem to be three 
fundamental assertions implicit in all the statements about such 
ethical experience. Of course, in reducing common-sense observa- 
tion to a set of assertions we are making an analysis beyond the 
common-sense level, yet if carefully done it is an analysis true to 
this level in preserving the paradoxes latent in the common-sense 
statement. To state the assertions, first, there is the assertion of 
existent standards of ethical action. All ethical situations seem 
to common sense to have reference to given criteria. Second, there 
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is the assertion of the determinate finite individual whose ideals 
are the goal of ethical action. Third, there is the assertion that 
this individual motivated by these standards changes his nature 
and develops into something new and definitely better. 

The paradoxes concerning the common-sense assertions arise 
when we take them together. Thus, the existence of the standards 
seems to involve their existence in the ethical individual who, there- 
fore, should hardly find it necessary to act in conformity with them, 
this conformity being assured by the very existence of the stand- 
ards. Likewise, in emphasizing the individual seeking to achieve 
his ideals by realizing himself, we seem to imply that ideality is 
individualistic and, further, that the good in being defined by the 
individual is not novel. Or, if the assertion be of the achievement of 
a better and novel self by the individual, then we seem to deny self- 
realization, for the individual becomes something different. And 
we seem to deny the existence of definitive standards, for that would 
apparently impair the possibility of novelty. 

Let us now examine three philosophical ethical theories. And 
let us point out in advance that each of these theories develops one 
of the common-sense assertions to the necessary exclusion of the 
other two. From the ethical perspective we are assuming here, 
absolute idealism is a development of the fundamental assertion 
that there are existent standards of ethical action. If the idealist 
could maintain this assertion im vacuo or solely in the absolute all 
might be well. But the very explication of an analysis making 
this tenet fundamental involves a reference to a finite individual 
who achieves betterment in novelty. It is the inherence of the 
absolute in the finite individual which provides the standards for 
the process and struggle toward the ideal. And it is this same 
inherence which proclaims in the end the dominance of the absolute 
over such a finite struggle. The same point may be made in refer- 
ence to the traditional Platonic idealism. Here the essential nature 
of the individual is the goal of the individual’s efforts, but none 
the less is said to constitute the individual. 

Speaking still from an ethical perspective, realism is a reaction 
against the engulfment of the individual by the absolute. There is 
a two-fold assumption in the idealistic theory, only part of which 
is affirmed by realism. In idealistic theory the absolute is at once 
a standard, or an ideal, and constitutive of its finite elements. The 
realistic whole, however, is merely constitutive of the individual. 
Since this is the case the whole need not be considered as compris- 
ing the essence of the individual. It may be considered, for ex- 
ample, as merely delineating the general features of the individual. 
In realistic terms the essence of the individual is finite, whereas in 
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idealistic terms, the individual is essentially infinite. Realism 
denies the ideality of existence, and affirms the whole of the real as 
merely a general structure. 

Most realistic theory does not imply a ‘‘subjectivistic’’ ethics. 
The pluralistic nature of the theory does not necessarily involve 
the irrelevance of objective factors in a given ethical situation. 
Realism is no monadology, the asseverance of an ultimate individ- 
ual certainly does not deny the existence of relationships between 
the individual and his environment, and the obvious fact that the 
individual is greatly influenced and determined by this same en- 
vironment. At the same time realism does involve the statement 
that ideals are individualistic. They may, of course, be formed 
and embodied by the objective situation, but their ideality, their 
reference to the future, and their proclamation as standards are the 
work of the person. It is apparent, therefore, that ideals are ob- 
jective only so far as, and in the sense that, the individual is in- 
volved in the world. Even this statement must be understood 
precisely, for the existential natural order is ideal only in the sense 
that it is idealized by the individual in his purposive action. It 
would be realistic travesty to say that the ideality implicit in the 
noetic relations, or that implicit between a person and a set of 
geological facts, is attributable as much to the facts as to the per- 
son; whatever ideality is there is realistically ascribable to the 
knowing individual in the situation. It is, however, realistically 
quite correct to insist that such ideality as is present is shot through 
by the given situation, the geological facts. And the objectivity 
of the ideal, therefore, lies in being pervaded and held down by 
these given data. After all, ideality is a function of the purposive 
individual and can only be ascribed to situations in which the pur- 
posive individual is a participating factor. These data are re- 
garded by a realistic theory in the light of existential standards. 

The idealistic elaboration of the ethical assertion that standards 
exist is in the main the attribution of existence in the broadest 
sense to these standards. The results have not been illuminating. 
But the realistic reformation which begins with an analysis of 
being in the broadest sense and finds there little of being in the 
ethical sense is also inadequate. The third common-sense assertion 
that the ethical individual becomes something he was not through 
ethical achievement is outside the pale of realistic theory. So far 
as we are concerned merely with the notion of time there is no 
difficulty in the realistic treatment; here the foregoing analysis 
applies perfectly well. The purposive individual idealizes the sit- 
uation and realizes his own essential nature through development 
toward his goals. But the common-sense assertion of novelty in 
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betterment involves something more on the philosophical level than 
the notion of time; it includes, in addition, the notion of change. 
Common-sense ethics avers that properly directed change is itself 
a virtue. Realism, however, since it refers ideality to the indi- 
vidual, implies that ideality itself is subject to change and con- 
sequently that ideals are only relatively permanent. Some ideals 
are what we would call persistent and enduring, but their relatively 
permanent character is contingent upon the accidental permanency 
of the individual or type of individual. Speaking realistically we 
may choose between de facto ideals in point of their realization of 
de facto individuals, but in terms of realism we do not have any 
universal standard of choice between individuals. And the possi- 
bility of such choice is insisted upon by common-sense ethics. Real- 
ism, thus, defines ethics only in terms of de facto individuals in 
given situations. 

The third assertion of common-sense ethics that betterment is 
to be achieved in novelty has never received in philosophic litera- 
ture the single-minded elaboration of the other two. There are, of 
course, Nietzsche and S. Alexander and Bergson. But in all these 
philosophical treatments the notion of change becomes so deeply 
entangled with the problem of existence as to give us in the end 
merely a restatement of idealism with the emphasis upon flux rather 
than upon structure. For example, in S. Alexander’s work value 
and the future are almost synonymous terms. This implies, of 


course, that there is no significant individual struggle for the 
achievement of value. 


II 


Emphasizing again our ethical perspective we must agree that 
realism is correct in criticizing the idealistic neglect of the indi- 
vidual. But the realistic fulfillment of this criticism, sundering as 
it does ideality from reality, not in the particular sense of sunder- 
ing the purposive individual from his environment, but in the gen- 
eral sense of denying the ideality of the world, results ultimately 
in the assertion that the individual’s possibilities of becoming a 
different and, through that, a better individual is appearance. 
Similarly, the advocates of an evolutionary theory of value seem 
quite correct in insisting that the novel future enfolds the possi- 
bility of betterment. But in doing this they assert the existence 
of value, thus implying that the future 7s better. 

I wish to say that there is no particular reason why any com- 
mon-sense interpretation can not be discarded. But philosophic 
analysis into the data upon which the three common-sense inter- 
pretations we have mentioned here are builded has resulted over 
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and again in affirming the triadic nature of the ethical situation. 
Obviously we need not take common-sense interpretations at their 
face value; if, indeed, as common-sense interpretations, they can 
be given enough precision to be taken at all. At the same time 
our philosophical analysis should not be made along such lines as 
to eliminate by force of logic any of the historically well-established, 
albeit vague, notions of ethics. The history of ethical speculation 
from Plato and Aristotle through Anselm and Aquinas, from 
Spinoza to Kant, and through Bradley and Alexander so adequately 
testifies to the partiality and bias of any ethical theory which 
does not include all three of our assertions that even the most rad- 
ical and fundamental house-cleaning could not be too much to pay 
for something near a satisfactory ethics. It has been obvious, of 
course, since Hegel’s Phenomenology that no philosophical theory 
can be viewed ab extra and survive. We have noted here that the 
fundamental paradoxes of ethics arise by viewing a theory built 
upon one assertion from the perspective of either of the other asser- 
tions. An adequate theory must be inclusive of all three points. 

Our analysis should indicate, I think, that the ethical paradoxes 
center about the point at which existence becomes ideal. Appar- 
ently in the light of historical thought the only way of giving ethical 
force to standards and opening the future for good has been to 
ascribe existence to the ideal. 

In order to avoid the paradoxes which arise when we assume 
that existence is taken to be ideal we must qualify the common- 
sense interpretations in somewhat the following fashion. There are 
universal standards of ethical action, but the existence of these 
standards does not define the individual. It does not comprise his 
essence. And the connection which these standards have with the 
individual, that is, the sense in which they are the ideals of the 
individual, is not such as to preclude the alteration of the individ- 
ual in achieving them; and, in fact, it really presupposes such an 
alteration. The individual is determinately finite. However, his 
ideals are in some sense universal, and it is part of the ethical pur- 
pose of his present individuality to become something which he is 
not, and which, moreover, is in the direction of the good. 

The individual achieves the good by altering his present nature. 
He does this, however, at once in accord with the ideals of his pres- 
ent personality and influenced by universal standards. These three 
statements qualified as above would seem to constitute a restatement 
of our common-sense interpretations so as to avoid the paradoxes 
with which philosophic thought has imbued them. 

If there is anything implicit in the assertion of the ideality of 
existence which contradicts any of the statements above then I 
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should take it to be the results of faulty analysis of the notions 
involved, for the data of ethical experience demand that these 
points be made in ethical theory. In a word it is ‘‘the great chain 
of being’’ which drags down and undermines consistency in our 
ethical theories. I think that we have only to look at the history 
of ethics to see that existence can not be ideal. On the other hand 
it is probably only due to an inadequate interpretation of ‘‘exist- 
ence’’ that this statement could be regarded as a denial of any of 
the common-sense data. 

Consider the factor of change. Change can hardly be said to 
exist in the sense in which things exist. In fact, in much philos- 
ophy change itself, that is, the emergence of novelty, is regarded 
as a negative and so presumably non-existential principle. Now 
change is itself negative only in the sense that it is non-existential, 
only in the sense that it is in antithesis, and somehow to be dis- 
tinguished from material qualities, structure, and things. In any 
other sense it obviously has as much status, albeit different status, 
as the mentioned entities. Change, then, is an example of some- 
thing with a non-existential but definitive status. More important, 
it is the understanding of this peculiar status of change that is 
fundamental to the understanding of ethical theory. The ethical 
individual is essentially a changing individual, and as such over 
and above being solely existent. The ethical individual is not 
merely one of an aggregate of existential entities. Rather, his in- 
dividuality is defined in part by the factor of change itself. 

There is one other point which we must make before we can 
sketch a theory which can ground the restatement made above of 
the common-sense principles. Kant says in his Critique of Judg- 
ment, ‘‘To explain the purposiveness of nature men have tried 
either lifeless matter or lifeless God, or again living matter or liv- 
ing God. It only remains for us . . . to abandon all these objec- 
tive assertions. ...’’ The Kantian alternative is an appeal to the 
“‘eognitive’’ faculty. There is, however, another alternative which 
fits in more closely with the great mass of data we have about the 
world. There is no need to say on the one hand that purpose is 
appearance or, on the other, that inert material is appearance, or 
again, with Kant, that everything is appearance, providing we steer 
the middle ground and say, rather, that purposive individuals exist 
and that the world is such as to tolerate and more rarely aid such 
teleological action. Kant’s antinomy is real. It is, in fact, a 
sophisticated version of the paradoxes of common-sense principles. 
But his solution is certainly more difficult to maintain than ethics 
itself in the face of the paradoxes. 

On the whole things do not seem purposive. Rocks, mountains, 
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even the so-called good earth are not purposive in and through 
themselves. The sea and the shore, the tides and the climate like- 
wise are not of themselves purposive entities. At the same time 
we must remember that such entities are never of themselves. 
There is a very real sense in which we may speak of these entities 
as imbued with purpose. They are not purposive in the sense in 
which a rock has an appetite and strives toward an end. The ends 
of a rock, qua rock, are accidental. But rocks as often as not, and 
possibly more often than not, exist in purposive situations—e.g., 
a rock in the structure of a house or as a hand hold on a mountain 
peak. And, too, there is the rock that sinks a ship. 

With this in mind let us now state our position. The realistic 
outlook is correct in insisting that moral purpose is a unique and 
limited aspect of the world. At the same time, as the realist takes 
pains to assert, purpose is not isolated in individuals. It is rather 
a relational property of what we may call purposive entities and 
other non-purposive entities. The character of the purpose is de- 
pendent at once upon the purposive individual and the otherwise 
non-purposive situation in which he finds himself. Purpose refers 
to both and without either it can not exist. We have, thus, pur- 
posive individuals who spread purpose throughout the world in 
direct consequence of their activities. At the same time this world 
is not one in which purpose is an all pervasive first-principle. The 
existence of ideals has its locus in purposive individuals. But it 
has its results in ideal structures builded by these individuals. The 
world of non-purposive individuals is not antithetical to purpose, 
it is simply indifferent. And the extent to which purpose pervades 
it is the extent to which its indifference is utilized by striving in- 
dividuals. 

The world may be indifferent to persons, but it is none the less 
the basis and the foundation for whatever teleological individuals 
achieve. It is as such a basis that it serves as objective criterion. 
It is a world which is interpreted by teleological individuals as well 
as a world which passively permits of their activity. Men seize 
upon the enduring structures of the world and use them as guide- 
posts in the sea of change. Structures, however, are not everlast- 
ing and, too, they are diverse, so that their use and interpretation 
as ideals are somewhat arbitrary and give rise to as many ideals as 
there are structures. This is the inherent difficulty of the usual 
realism which we have noted above. In order that there be what 
have been ambiguously termed universal ideals, there must be in 
the world a permanent basis for these ideals. And we find that 
general structure in the pervasiveness of such principles as, for 
example, change itself. I refer to universal ideals as ambiguous; 
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because quite patently, from an empirical point of view there are 
no such ideals. There is, however, the enduring general structure 
of the world of which as much may be made as man is able, and as 
the world-whole permits. 

Once we are free from the great chain of substance in any of 
its many forms, once we openly avow change and the infinite 
variety of a pluralistic universe, and when we appreciate the sig- 
nificance and nature of such unchanging principles as change it- 
self, then we are in a position to do justice to the data underlying 
the common-sense principles of ethics. Then we can state, as all 
empirical evidence cries for us to state, that purposive action is 
limited to definite types of individuals, that ideals exist and that 
existence is ideal in so far as it is made to be such, and yields itself 
to purposive activity, but that such ideality is rather expressive 
of the individual than an eternal definition of his essence, and that 
the universality of existent ideals is to be found in the more or less 
permanent structures of the world and in the eternal nature of the 
world itself. Such ideality is universal, however, only in the sense 
of being the inevitable basis for purposive interpretations of teleo- 
logical activity. It is not universal in the sense of being a moral 
law imposed upon individuals, and consequently, moral interpreta- 
tations in ethical ideals are never final. And yet, as they all have 
reference to a common ground, they may be judged one against 
the other upon the adequacy of this reference, and a man may 
achieve something better through a novel interpretation of the 
world. 


JoHN M. ANDERSON. 
New ALBANY, INDIANA. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A NOTE ON ART AND COGNITION 


HOSE who hold art and living judgments to lie in wholly sepa- 
rate categories do so because they see in art-objects something 
they see in no other form of judgment-expression: the particular 
and the universal blended and at one. What they fail to see is 
that in art is mirrored that which obtains in all our synthesis, 
whether sensuous or intellectual. In philosophy the universal ap- 
pears in the particular as if the phenomenon had its being just to 
serve as a background or to embody the distinguishable idea; in 
science the situation is reversed: the particular is seen as the raison 
d’étre for the universal in whose setting it appears. But in artistic 
expression the universal and the particular are seen as identical. 
In what follows there is no distinction between judgments as 
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sense-perceptions or as pure reason. Sense elements enter in some 
form or other into all our science, philosophy, and art, though the 
sense element in art is exploited for art purposes. Here the en- 
joyer must think on three levels at once: the sub-material, the par- 
ticular, and the universal meaning levels; and the artistic medium 
(that is, the sub-material level which may be stone, pigment, sound, 
or whatnot) makes this triune conception possible. In science as 
in philosophy there is no indifferent medium to serve as a foundation 
for meaning so that either the particular or the universal meaning 
level must be superimposed on the other. But the realm of the sym- 
bol is the realm of art. There is nothing esoteric about this: substan- 
tial truth on which the determinateness of meaning rests is, in our 
ordinary verbal communication, reflected identically in the object, 
the idea, and the word for it. But art makes the distinction—the 
identity in difference as Hegel would say—a mark of unity by draw- 
ing attention to the telescopic triunion of materiality, particularity, 
and universality; to the degree that the transcendence is complete 
the art-object has worth or beauty. 

Indeed whenever the individual object in any synthesis reveals 
at once its particularity and universality we are in the presence of 
beauty. Art’s whole appeal is that it makes manifest what other- 
wise is hidden to the casual eye: 


For, don’t you mark? we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see. 


In mirroring nature the artist reveals the beauty that may not be 
always in the face of truth but is, none the less, forever in the heart 
of truth. The distinctive mark of beauty is its conviction of the 
transcendent character of truth which makes not only art expres- 
sion possible but all our human communication. 

Art’s presentation of the universal-particular at-one-ness does 
not vary with different objects of artistic representation; but the 
artist’s approach to this result varies.1_ For instance, the sculptor 
goes from particularity to universality in his creative progress. The 
poet, on the other hand, moves from universality to particularity. 
When Aristotle wished to show a purposive intelligence working on 
matter he took his example from sculpture; when S. Alexander 
wished to show that a deific nisus draws creation onward, he took 
his illustration from poetry. A cross-section of the progression of 
meaning in a block of marble under the sculptor’s hand appears to 
show that the particular rises to the universal; a cross-section of 
the progression of meaning in the poet’s mind is eloquent of the way 


1 See ‘*The Universal-Particular Situation in Poetry and Sculpture,’’ The 
Monist, Vol. XLIV (1934), pp. 255-261. 
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the universal form that clothes his thought intensifies into a par- 
ticular poetic content. When Tennyson with the familiar rhyme- 
scheme of iambic trimeters alternating with iambic tetrameters ex- 
pressed a nun’s holy rapture he used the same device Allan Cun- 
ningham employs in ‘‘A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea’’ or Brown- 
ing followed in ‘‘The Lost Mistress.’’ But the thought in ‘‘St. 
Agnes’ Eve’’ is particularized into its own pure beauty: 

He lifts me to the golden doors; 

The flashes come and go; 


All heaven bursts her starry floors, 
And strows her light below. 


In all poetry, of course, the symbolic (or what I have called ‘‘sub- 
material’’) matter is the syllabic sound. But this sound supports 
the universal metrical form which narrows down to a definite event. 
The point here is just that while the varying creative processes in 
the various artists’ minds may be used with equal facility to illus- 
trate movements from universals to particulars and vice versa, in 
any and all completed art objects the two aspects are present in 
equal force and with equal value. This is as true of pure music 
as it is of architectural beauty. 

The only difference, then, between the artistic and other forms 
of cognition is that art re-presents living judgments and in this 
re-presentation the particular and the universal aspects are self- 
transcending. This is not the case in the straight judgment presen- 
tations (of science and philosophy) and of everyday communication. 
What art seems to be is a sort of liaison officer between science and 
philosophy showing that both forms of knowledge are equally valid 
and equally biassed—unless they supplement each other constantly 
and unreservedly. Art may show also that any cognition remains 
of more beauty value—beauty in the sense of universal-particular 
transcendence—than the most idealized representation. But this 
is art’s message to the ethicist and not to the esthete. 


M. Wuitcoms HEss. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 





BOOK REVIEW 


The Nature of the World. An Essay in Phenomenalist Metaphys- 
ics. W. T. Stace. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1940. vi-+t 262 pp. $3.00. 

Is phenomenalism a metaphysical theory? The subtitle of Pro- 
fessor Stace’s book is An Essay in Phenomenalist Metaphysics, so 
that in reading the book one is invited to consider it in the light of a 
certain type of metaphysics. Professor Stace has presented phe- 
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nomenalism in contemporary terms frankly as an hypothesis with its 
structural lines clearly laid open for inspection. We are accordingly 
faced with (1) a question of metaphysical method, and (2) a ques- 
tion of the application of this method. 

As regards the method I find myself largely in agreement with 
Professor Stace. ‘‘The method of metaphysics is the method of 
hypothesis,’’ he writes. 


It is not possible to ‘‘prove’’ a metaphysical hypothesis, nor in any man- 
ner to attain to certainty that it is true.... As a matter of fact there is no 
proposition in the world, whether metaphysical or other, which logic can with 
certainty validate. ... In the absence of proof the means by which a meta- 
physical hypothesis can be recommended are the following. First, it can be 
shown that it hangs together, that it is self-consistent; secondly, that it ex- 
plains the known facts, that no fact falls outside it or is inconsistent with it. 
But it will be found that there are a number of hypotheses which fulfill these 
conditions. How are we to choose among them? All one can do is to marshal 
the points for and against each hypothesis and make one’s choice. One has 
to weigh the evidence. . . . The only method which can be prescribed is that 
of trying to show, by whatever considerations are relevant, that the chosen 
hypothesis is superior to others which equally explain the facts and are equally 
self-consistent. [Pp. 29-33.] 


I believe from the tenor of these statements that Professor Stace 
would agree with me that there is no difference between a meta- 
physical hypothesis and a special or ‘‘scientific’’ hypothesis except 
that the latter is designed to cover a certain restricted field of facts 
whereas the former is not. A metaphysical hypothesis is an un- 
restricted hypothesis. A metaphysical hypothesis is under obli- 
gation to cover all evidence whatever, and can never excuse itself 
from accepting evidence on the ground that it falls outside the field. 

I am not sure that Professor Stace has noticed, however, that 
a consequence of this conception of metaphysics is that an ade- 
quate world hypothesis can never admit a field of unreality, since 
that is tantamount to an exclusion of evidence. A world hypothe- 
sis may point out that evidence is misinterpreted and is not what it 
purports to be, but it can not exclude evidence as literally unreal. 

I am a little troubled, therefore, with Professor Stace’s occu- 
pation with the ‘‘real’’ in his opening pages, and such sentences as 
‘*We are committed to the conception of the real as being identical 
with the concrete’’ (p. 8) and his ‘‘empirical principle,’’ accord- 
ing to which ‘‘the notion of a being beyond all possible experience 
has no meaning’’ (p. 4). These sound like restrictive principles 
laid down a priori in the manner for which the positivists have been 
lately criticized, and not at all empirical. His ‘‘empirical prin- 
ciple’’ almost contains phenomenalism as its only possible develop- 
ment, so that Professor Stace’s subsequent exposition might be re- 
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garded as a petitio principu. But I do not think this is a necessary 
or a fair interpretation. 

What I can not understand, however, from Professor Stace’s 
statement of method is why he should think that he must choose 
among ‘‘a number of hypotheses which fulfil the conditions’’ of 
his metaphysical method. Why one ‘‘chosen hypothesis’’? If the 
evidence leaves us with alternative hypotheses, what more in cog- 
nition can one do but leave the matter as the evidence shows it? 
There may sometimes be practical reasons for choosing one hy- 
pothesis for a rational decision, but then it is important to real- 
ize that the reason for choice is practical, not cognitive. It is even 
practically important to be aware of the arbitrariness of such a 
choice, for new evidence may come in to throw the cognitive bal- 
ance for another hypothesis, and it would be practically advisable 
to believe the cognitively better hypothesis. 

Thus, I seem to see a certain inconsistency between Professor 
Stace’s statement of metaphysical method, with which I agree, and 
his practice in restricting himself to a ‘‘chosen hypothesis’’ which 
can only be chosen on somewhat personal and arbitrary grounds. 

With the essence of Professor Stace’s conception of metaphysi- 
cal method, as I said, I agree. My difficulties arise in noting how 
he applies it, difficulties that begin to emerge even before he has 
quite finished stating his method. If he conformed strictly to an 
empirical hypothetical method, he would let the evidence and the 
evidence alone determine the course of his exposition, and he would 
let the evidence determine its own rules without restrictions about 
“‘possible experience’’ which place a restraint of reference upon 
the evidence and its interpretations. 

It is clear I do not find myself able to follow Professor Stace 
in his application of the hypothetical method in metaphysics. In 
a short review one can not do justice to the many discriminations 
that come out in an extensive book summarizing many years of a 
man’s careful thought. I must perforce hold myself to the main 
application, which unfortunately appears to me a mistake. This 
criticism would, of course, apply to any phenomenalism. 

I keep asking myself what is the evidence for this view? I must 
add that I am suspicious at the start because I think I know where 
it comes from. I think it comes from the epistemological side of 
philosophical mechanism which was brought to a clear issue by the 
analyses of Locke and Berkeley. And I think these analyses com- 
plement the extensive experimental and descriptive work of the 
physicists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The physi- 
cists and epistemologists at that time were working within the 
Same conceptual scheme, with the same categories, and these cate- 
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gories require both the ‘‘reality’’ of the physical or material world 
and the ‘‘reality’’ of the introspective or mental world. Phe- 
nomenalism of the Berkeleyan type (minus Berkeley’s compensa- 
tory conception of God) is only half of a complete metaphysical 
hypothesis. It is a truncated mechanism, with the physical world 
eut off and only the islands of minds and their introspective data 
left. 

Professor Stace calls such islands ‘‘cells’’ and his hypothesis 
‘‘the theory of cells’’: ‘‘The hypothesis is that the universe is a 
plurality of cells’’ (p. 34). The cells are held together as units 
and at the same time divided from one another ‘‘by personality, 
or by the principle of personal identity and personal difference”’ 
(p. 56). ‘*‘The unity of consciousness is two dimensional, hori- 
zontal and vertical. The horizontal unity grasps together simul- 
taneous items of consciousness. ... Memory is the special name 
for the vertical unity’’ (p. 57). <A cell is the concrete unity of 
two abstract factors, data and consciousness. Data consist of 
sense-data including perceptual relations and some non-sensuous 
data of various sorts. Images are founded on data or patterns of 
data. ‘‘Consciousness is its own kind of entity, and everyone 
knows, by direct apprehension, what kind it is. . . . Consciousness 
is consciousness’’ (p. 144). ‘‘Consciousness is thinking . . .; the 
essence of thinking is the concept. To think means to apply con- 
cepts to data’’ (p. 156). Also ‘‘valuation is an inseparable as- 
pect of consciousness. Thus value is produced by consciousness. 
What is valued is always the datum’’ (p. 194). We recall that 
Berkeley dealt with ‘‘ideas’’ and ‘‘spirits’’ and that ‘‘notions”’ 
and acts were closer to ‘‘spirits’’ than to ‘‘ideas.’’ 

Berkeley we recall was troubled as to how to unite his islands 
of impressions, and developed a theory of God to do it. Similarly 
Leibniz to unite or validate his theory of a multiplicity of monads 
developed a theory of preéstablished harmony. Professor Stace 
has the same problem and meets it with a ‘‘Principle of Cellular 
Correspondence’’ (pp. 62 ff.). ‘‘Between the data of different 
cells there is a general ‘correspondence.’ . . . On the principle of 
cellular correspondence depend the conception of a common world, 
the possibility of communication, and the possibility of mutual 
influence between cells’’ (p. 62). Though correspondence is not 
identical with similarity, nevertheless ‘‘the relation of similarity is 
peculiarly fundamental in the universe and can not be put on the 
same level with other relations such as ‘to the left of.’ ‘To the 
left of’ may be one relation for cell A and another dissimilar re- 
lation for cell B and these two relations may merely correspond. 
But the relation of similarity itself must be the same for all cells. 
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For correspondence in the end rests upon similarity and is made 
intelligible by it’’ (p. 64). But ‘‘the relation of similarity itself 
is unanalyzable and indefinable”’ (p. 63). The principle of corre- 
spondence, therefore, on which depends the common world, our 
knowledge of and communication with other people, causality (all 
our principal categories except our own personal identities, memo- 
ries, and private values) rests upon a unique relation which is 
unanalyzable and indefinable. As such it is presumably uncriticiz- 
able. 

At the same time, Professor Stace holds a completely conven- 
tionalistic view of perceptual objects and scientific conceptions. 
“Tt goes without saying that the theory of cells holds .. . such 
entities as energy, the electron, the atom, the molecule, the ether 
of space, vibrations of ether or of space itself, space-time . . . to 
be constructs. What alone exists is consciousness and data’’ (p. 
106). 

By what evidence is our world stripped so low? I find only 
the two traditional phenomenalistic arguments: (1) that of per- 
ceptual relativity (what is round for me is oval for you) and (2) 
that of the dependency of sensuous evidence on the sense organs. 
The first argument, of course, does not establish phenomenalism 
nor make an error of our inference to an external world; rather 
it supports the inference as a means of explaining the relativity. 
The second argument actually presupposes an external world in 
the form of the physical sense organs in a physical body stimulated 
by physical stimuli. The use of this second argument by a phe- 
nomenalist has always struck me as a most amazing paradox, for 
it is self-refuting. Yet here are Professor Stace’s words: ‘‘A 
candid survey of the evidence known to us at the present time seems 
to show that colours, smells, shapes and the like cannot exist ex- 
cept in the presence of sense-organs’’ (p. 136). 

I can not feel, therefore, that phenomenalism can be regarded 
as a good application of the method of hypothesis in metaphysics. 
It is only half of an hypothesis and is self-contradictory in its basic 
evidence without the other, or physical, half. The complement of 
Berkeley’s phenomenalism was Newton’s mechanism. So it has 
continued to be with the later phenomenalists. For there is no 
evidence for the privacy of sense data except on the assumption 
of a public spatial world which ean be divided into separate vol- 
umes which keep the data apart in separate compartments. Deny 
the public space and at the same stroke you deny the private com- 
partments. So, before Professor Stace can divide his private cells 
from one another by the principle of personality, he must have 
prior evidence of a number of cells to be divided. Where is that 
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evidence except as that for the hypothesis of a space-time world 
inhabited by a number of separate organisms which react to their 
environment and have private sense experiences stimulated by that 
world? A phenomenalist can not crawl into his private cells ex- 
cept as he gets into them out of a public physical world. 

Therefore, I regard phenomenalism as internally self-contradic- 
tory, and as rather perversely refusing to join with the other half 
of its own theory which its own evidence demands. Professor 
Stace almost admits as much in one of his characterizations of his 
theory. Comparing his view with Russell’s of The Problems of 
Philosophy, he writes, ‘‘In order to transmute Mr. Russell’s phi- 
losophy into the theory of cells, all you have to do is to amputate 
the physical object. What will remain after the amputation will 
be the theory of cells’’ (p. 116). Phenomenalism is an amputated 
hypothesis. 


STEPHEN C. PEPPER. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





BOOK NOTES 


Platonismus und Prophetismus. Die antike und die biblische 
Geisteswelt in strukturvergleichender Betrachtung. JOHANNES 
Hessen. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 1939. 240pp. 4.80 M. 


The author considers Platonism and ‘‘Prophetism,’’ i.e. the re- 
ligious attitude of the prophets of the Old Testament, as the two 
basic elements of occidental thought. In the first part of the book 
he describes their characteristic conceptions of God, of the world, 
and of man; in the latter part their contrast and synthesis as it 
appears in Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, modern Catholic 
theology, Protestant discussion of idealism, dialectical theology, 
phenomenology, and the philosophy of existence. 

The description of biblical prophetism is based on the views of 
modern theologians. In the analysis of Platonism the author’s 
broad definition involves some difficulties, since he deliberately in- 
cludes in it the:doctrine of Aristotle without taking into account 
the striking differences between the two philosophical positions. 
He even uses the term ‘‘Platonism’’ to cover the whole of Aristo- 
telian influence in the Middle Ages. The treatment itself is rather 
schematic and does not lead to a real interpretation of the context; 
it merely tries to define the position of the ancient philosophers 
in respect to a few generic problems, some of which were quite 
foreign to their thought (this is especially obvious in the case of 
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Plato’s so-called doctrine of God). The choice of the biblio- 
graphical references is arbitrary and somewhat uncritical (Natorp 
and Lotze are no longer authorities for our understanding of 
Plato). The treatment of Augustine tends to understate the pla- 
tonic and plotinian element in his thought; that of Thomas Aquinas 
is unjust and evidently determined by the author’s opposition to 
Neo-Thomism. It is a little surprising to find N. Hartmann pre- 
sented as the chief representative of phenomenology. 

The real approach of the author is revealed only incidentally. 
He is a theologian who with the dialectical group considers the 
prophets as the basic sources of Christian religious thought, but 
at the same time advocates the synthesis of this religious thought 
with the tradition of Greek philosophy; however, he subordinates 
these philosophical elements to theology and adjusts them to the 
problems and needs of contemporary occidental thought. While 
we may appreciate this attitude and even admit that contemporary 
problems are often helpful for the understanding of history, we 
can not be satisfied with the way in which the author has tried to 
accomplish his important task. 


¥. OS. 


La filosofia di Edmund Husserl. Sorta Vanni Rovieut. (Pub- 
blicazioni dell’ Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, Serie prima, 
Scienze filosofiche, Vol. XXXI.) Milano: Societa Editrice 
‘*Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1939. vili+173 pp. 14 L. 


In this volume the author gives a very careful and accurate ex- 
position of the philosophy of Husserl, with special emphasis on his 
doctrines of ‘‘intentionality,’’ ‘‘eidetic intuition,’’ and ‘‘epoché.’’ 
Taking into account the development in Husserl’s thought which 
led from the ‘‘psychologism’’ of his earliest works to the ‘‘idealis- 
tic’’ phase of his phenomenology, she attempts a genetic interpre- 
tation, starting from the theories of Brentano and Bolzano. She 
utilizes not only Husserl’s own works (the posthumous volume 
Erfahrung und Urteil published in 1939 by Landgrebe appeared 
after her study), but also the extensive recent bibliography on 
Husserl, the explanatory writings of his pupils, and the articles 
of his contemporary critics. Though she makes serious effort to 
understand Husserl’s problems and doctrines, she does not with- 
hold her criticism, apparently based on neothomistic premises. 
The volume is the most extensive study hitherto dedicated to Hus- 
serl in Italy; it is also valuable for its bibliographical references. 


PF. 0.3, 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We are pleased to announce that Dr. Albert Hofstadter of Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University, and Dr. Pasquali 
Romanelli of Brooklyn College have joined our staff of book editors. 

Professor G. E. Moore of Cambridge University has been ap- 
pointed William Allan Neilson Research Professor at Smith Col- 
lege for the first semester of the current academic year. 

Jacques Maritain, 8.T.D., Professeur 4 1’Institut Catholique de 
Paris, has been appointed Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Co- 
lumbia University during the Winter Session of the current 
academic year. He is giving a course of lectures on ‘‘The Prob- 
lem and Theory of Freedom in Human Existence,’’ to which the 
public is invited. 

Dr. C. G. Hempel has been appointed instructor in philosophy 
at Queen’s College. 





PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The first number of the quarterly journal published under this 
title has reached us. This is the official organ of the International 
Phenomenological Society. It is edited by Professor Marvin Farber 
of the University of Buffalo in codperation with. Dorion Cairns, 
Aron Gurwitsch, Gerhart Husserl, Felix Kaufmann, Fritz Kauf- 
mann, Helmut Kuhn, V. J. McGill, Alfred Schuetz, Herbert 
Spiegelberg, and John Wild. 

Subscribers may address Richard H. Williams, treasurer, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. The subscription is $4.00 
annually, $1.00 per single issue. 

The first number contains the following articles: Edmund Hus- 
serl and the Background of his Philosophy: Marvin Farber ; Notizen 
zur Raumkonstitution, by Edmund Husserl, with a preface by 
Alfred Schuetz; The World as a Phenomenological Problem: Lud- 
wig Landgrebe; Truth and Logic: Felix Kaufmann; The Concept 
of the Given in Contemporary Philosophy: John Wild; Spinoza’s 
System as Theory of Expression: Fritz Kaufmann. The reviews 
are as follows: Edmund Husserl’s ‘‘Die Frage nach dem Ursprung 
der Geometrie’’ by Dorion Cairns; Theodore M. Greene’s The Arts 
and the Art of Criticism by Helmut Kuhn; Paul Wiess’ Reality by 
Lewis W. Beck; Salcia Passweg’s Phinomenologie und Ontologie by 
Hanna Hafkesbrink; Sofia V. Rovighi’s La Filosofia di Edmund 
Husserl by Walter H. Cerf; Theodore W. Adorno’s ‘‘Husserl and 
the Problem of Idealism’’ by Fritz Kaufmann. 











